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Emperor's father (Prince Ch'un) as its figure-head
President and Li as its executive chief, put the seal
of Imperial approval upon his Viceregal labours of
the past decade. Thereafter for the next ten years,
and until Dai Nippon fell upon his gaudy Paper
Dragon and stripped it of its tinsel and martial trap-
pings, Li reaped the rich harvest of his bread upon
the waters.

Just before the end of these fat years of peace and

plenty, before the Empress thought fit to tickle his

vanity with the three-eyed peacock's feather, Li,

convinced of the impossibility of maintaining China's

suzerainty in Korea without running the risk of war

with Japan,  submitted  to  the Throne  a  ** Nunc

Dimittis" Memorial, pleading old age and increasing

infirmity.    He was then in his seventy-first year;

his failures and misfortunes up till then had been as

nothing  in  comparison  with  the  triumph   of  his

achievements.  There was every reason why he should,

wish to retire, crowned with dignities, and to let

others face the storm which he foresaw must soon

break about his much-vaunted defences.    But Tfcfl

Hsi had no more idea of letting her most trusted

adviser doff his harness, than she had of retiring into

private life herself.   In 1894 ^ storm broke:   sisc

months later the three-eyed peacock's feather was

Li's no longer, and with it had gone into the limbo

of disgrace the Yellow Jacket (conferred upon him at

the close of the Taiping rebellion), the purple bridle*

and other symbols of Imperial favour.   The flowing

tide of his fortunes had turned, and now the ebb was

swift;  the last seven years of his life were full of

:ungrateM labour and of sorrow,

Had TVfi Hsi allowed him to retire iaa 1893, or haci